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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

1. Life of Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) —Alfred Tennyson, 
the son of a clergyman, was born at his father’s living at 
Somersby in Lincolnshire. After some schooling at Louth, 
which was not agreeable to him, he proceeded to Cambridge 
(1828). At the University he was a wholly conventional person, 
and the only mark he made was to win the Chancellor’s Medal 
for a poem on Timbuctoo. He left Cambridge without 
taking a degree ; but before doing so he published a small 
volume of mediocre verse. During the next twenty years he 
passed a tranquil existence, living chiefly with his parents, and 
writing much poetry. Pleasant jaunts—to the Lake District, 
to Stratford-on-Avon, and other places—varied his peaceful 
life, and all the while his fame as a poet was making headway. 
In 1844 he lost most of his small means in an unlucky specula¬ 
tion, but in the nick of time (1845) he received a Government 
pension. He was appointed Poet Laureate (1850) in succession 
to Wordsworth, married, and removed (1853) to Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, which was his home for the next twenty 
years. In his later years recognition and applause came 
increasingly upon him, and he was regarded as the greatest poet 
of his day. In 1884 he was created a baron, sat in the House 
of Lords and for a time took himself rather seriously as a 
politician, falling out with Gladstone over the Irish question. 
He died at Aldworth, near Haslemere, in Surrey, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

2. A short account of the poet’s works — There is no poet 
who more completely reflects in his verse the questions that were 
agitating the minds of the average Englishman in Victorian times 
than Alfred Tennyson. When he began to write, the great 
romantic poets had finished their work, and overshadowed by 
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their rich legacy of song, his early work (the poems of 1830 
and 1833) sounds no very authentic note. Butin the volume 
of 1842, the superficial prettiness of the early verse is replaced 
by something much stronger and finer. Such a poem as 
Morte d' Arthur exhibits those qualities of lucidity , melody and 
dignity which inform the poet's best work. 

In Memoriam is, in many ways, Tennyson’s most noble 
achievement. There is a great lyric passion and splendour in 
its successor, Maud , but it combines the gracious dignity of 
Morte d'Arthur with the clarity and precision of his narrative 
poems and the rhythmic music of his Idylls. As a poetic 
statement of the religious doubts of the tine, it obtained a 
powerful hold over Tennyson’s generation. To us to-day. to 
whom Darwin is not the last word in thought, the exquisite 
artistry of the poem appeals the more intimately. Tennyson is 
the poet of average humanity, and in his verse we find the 
ordinary concerns of life touched by him just as they affect the 
average man and woman. With a considerable measure of 
Wordsworth’s naked power of expression and homeliness of 
subject-matter, he brings to his picture of English life a 
tenderness and caressing grace all his own- His love of 
ornament leads him into tawdriness at times, just as Words¬ 
worth’s love of simplicity makes him trivial. But on his own 
ground, in dealing with the broad features of English national 
life—with its passion for domesticity, deep-rooted reverence 
for the past, and frank insular enthusiasm, he is unexcelled. Tn 
his dramatic experiments, in his modern sentimental treatment 
of the Arthurian Legend he is not at his best. The beauty bf 
the Arthurian Legend, so strongly and poignantly treated by 
Morris (poet, art-worker and socialist: 1834-96), is not well 
exhibited by being turned into a latter-day “Morality” ; and 
although he showed genuine power of presenting character in 
monologue in his dialect poems, both he and Browning lacked 
that essential of good drama, viz., the power of presenting 
character in action. But as a word-painter of typical. English 
scenery, as the exponent of the simple emotions of every day lifh* % 
he has no equal. * 'All these matters are portrayed with extra- 
prdinary delicacy and crystalline 'clearness.., With,,his deliberyfe 
abstention from the, violent and unusual, Tennyson emerges 
triumphant f om the, ordeal. For other poets, the Alpine wonders 
v and the raptures of life ; in Tennyson's company we are beside^ttie 
green pastures and still waters. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AUTHOR 
Characteristics of Tennyson’s Poetry. 

3. Tennyson's relation to beauty—The first characteristic 
of his art, that is, of his shaping of the beauty which he saw 
in Nature and Humanity was simplicity , and this came directly 
out of his character. The way in which he worked, his choice 
of subjects, his style, were all the revelation of a character 
drawn on large and uncomplicated lines ; and in this sense, in 
the complete sincerity to his inner being of all he did and in the 
manner of his doing, he was simple in the truest sense of the 
word. His cleayness is also contained in this simplicity—clearness 
in thought, in expression and in representation of the outward 
world, one of the first and greatest things an artist can attain. 
Mingled with this simplicity, which was due to the unconscious 
entrance of his character into his art, there was also in all his 
poetry (as in the poetry of Milton and Wordsworth) a certain 
stateliness entirely conscious of itself and arising out of a 
reverence for his own individuality. 

4. Tennyson’s relation to Christianity—The eternal verities 
concerning the relations of God to man and to the universe, 
and concerning the end to which God was leading them lay at 
the root of ihe religion we find in the poetry of Tennyson. They 
were naturally in the realm of the imagination, of faith and hope, 
in the infinite realm of love and, as such, proper subjects of 
poetry : the ever-working immanence of God in man and in 
the universe as Will and Love, as King and Father, the necessary 
brotherhood of man, and the necessary practice of love one to an¬ 
other, if all were in God ; the necessary evolution of the human race 
into perfect love and righteousness , and the necessary continuance 
on the same hypothesis of each man’s personal consciousness in 
a life to be ; the necessary vitality of the present—man alive and 

•• nature alive, and alive with the life of the God. They were part 
of the elements of the soil out of which his poetry grew, and by 
them, and bv the way in which he held them carefully keeping 
• them apart from all intellectual definition and in the realm of 
faith alone, he is separated on the one side from all those 
.‘ poets who either ignore these things, like. Keats, or profess 
r. disbelief in them, like Shelley, and on the other side from 
all those poets;.who, like Milton, Byron or Browning have. a 
v definite.theology in-their poetry. These things are all contained 
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in his In Memoriam (where they serve the very poetic basis) 
and Idylls of the King. 

5. Tennyson’s relation to the movement of Humanity—In 

literature as in Nature, there is continuity of development, and 
the germs of the subjects which the new poetry of any 
generation develops into full-foliaged trees are to be found in 
the poetry which preceded that new poetry. The poetry of 

Nature, as fully written by Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats, had, 

as it were, a child-life before their time. The theological poetry of 
Browning, of Tennyson, of a host of minor poets, arose out of 
certain tendencies of thought and emotion, which were expressed, 
in opposition to the orthodox theology of their time, by Byron 
and Shelley. The various forms of the poetry of human life, and 
specially of the poetry of human progress, which the poet 
embodied from the year 1830 to the year 1870, were outlined, 
as it were, in the poetry of the first 30 years of the 19th century. 

What did he say of the subjects which belong to the growth 
of humanity towards a better society ? What relation did he bear 
to social politics ? With the impulse given by Reform in 1832 
a number of questions belonging to social progress were re¬ 
awakened into a fuller life and took new forms. Was the power 
of Government best placed in the hands of the whole people, or 
in the hands of great men ? It is plain that Tennyson answered 
with Carlyle that great men who had like Wellington a supreme 
sen^e of duty, were those in whose hands power should dwell. 
Living in a time of national emotion he wrote of patriotism, 
of the proper conception of freedom, of the sad condition of 
the poor, of the woman’s position in the onward movement 
of the world, of the place of commerce and science in that 
movement, of war as the remedy for the selfishness and 
evils of commerce, and of the future of the race. One 
of the strongest foundations of his patriotism is an immense 
reverence for the past which he brought into the present. Regard¬ 
ing the idea of human freedom he takes the line of careful 
protection of the old against the onset of the new, of steady but 
very prudent advance through obedience to existing law, of protest 
against that which he calls “raw haste”, of discouraging of 
indignant speech and act on the part of the people, of distrust, 
even of contempt, for what seemed to him the mob and for 
their “lawless din” ; and, in consequence of all this he puts off 
the regeneration of society to a period so far away that it may be 
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counted by thousands and thousands of \eais. When he does 
express indignation for the miseries of the poor and against the 
cause of them the unbridled competition of commerce —he 
merely throws a false light on them, as if half of them existed 
only in the morbid fancies of men, and looks for the fuller 
development of the present system by science as one of the 
means of redeeming these evils. He represented the political 
and social opinions of that time very fairly, but not as a poet 
who had much prophetic fire and pity in him would be expected 
to write. In these matters, he was not before his age, nor when 
the age changed did he change with it. His poetry on other matters 
continued to exalt and console the worlds to illuminate it with beauty 
and grace and tender thought. Only one social subject he treated 
well and as a poet, and that was the question of woman and her 
relation to modern life ; a question which was started by Shelley, 
and which occupied a great place in poetry after 1832. The 
Princess is a real contribution to the subject and he saw it with 
freedom and clearness and love. But he had really little or no 
faith in man as man, though he had faith in man as one 
conducting himself in obedience to law. 

6. Idylls of the King—In the Idylls Tennyson has worked up 
into a whole the ancient story of Arthur , a story which is at least a 
thousand years old. How it first arose none can tell. Whether 
it has any historical basis, it is also impossible to decide. It 
is supposed that there was an historical Arthur who fought 
twelve great battles with the English heathens, and who had 
many hero-chieftains under his sway and in his devotion, but 
the more we look at him the more his figure recedes into the mist 
of legend or of myth . Even the country where he reigned, and 
the lands over which his wars were waged, are not known. 
Some scholars make him a warrior of Southern Britain. 
Others place him in the north, beyond the Border, and he fights 
with the Saxon-chiefs from Dumbarton to the eastern coast, 
beating them back in twelve great battles. Out of the dim 
vapour of ancientry these two great figures (a Southern warrior 
and a fighter of the north) rise, and the name of Arthur alone 
mingles them into one . Tennyson takes the first tradition, and 
it is the one that has the most prevailed in literature. 

It is not however with an historical, but with a mythical 
Arthur that we have to deal, and we need not be forced to 
surrender the wild island of Tintagel, the mystic expanse of 
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Lyonnesse, the rock of Glastonbury rising from its marshes, 
and the lovely meadows round Caerleon upon Usk. There is 
the romantic country ; there the legendary land where Arthur 
was born ; there the valley of Avalon where he took refuge 
when wounded to death. There is not one touch of the real world 
in all the scenery that Tennyson invents in his poem. It belongs 
throughout to that country which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, but which the heart of man has imagined. It is more 
than invented landscape It often breathes the atmosphere of 
the fairy lands, and of those dreams which open the spaceless 
realms beyond our senses, it seems to be born before the sight 
and then to die and be born in another form—changing, yet 
unchanged. No mortal hands have built the city of Arthur 
and his place. 

And when we can disburden ourselves of the ethics and 
allegory, the personages are still as dream-like as the landscape, 
old as the seas that roll over Lyonnesse, and young for ever in 
the imagination. In our every day world Arthur and Bedi- 
verc and the Lady of the Lake are unreal shapes ; yet how real 
they are in a better world. The interests of the world 
we call real fade and die ; but the interests of romance are 
eternal. For “fable is Love’s world'’, and the great myths and 
their figures are the dear inhabitants of the heart of man. Cen¬ 
turies have been stirred and thrilled by Arthur and his knights* 
England, France, Germany, and Italy have awakened into 
creation at their Celtic touch, and poetry, painting, sculpture 
and music have replied to their enchantment. From Wales 
the story fled to Brittany, and from Brittany it returned to 
Wales, crossed the Marsh into England in the Brut of Layamon, 
the first English poem of the imagination after the conquest. 
But before that time, it had got from Brittany into France, and 
from France in French to England, where prose tales in Latin 
and poems in English and in Norman French sent the story 
far and wide. Chaucer owned its power ; Malory embodied it ; 
Spenser seized it ; Milton thought of it as an epic ; Dryden 
considered it ; Wordsworth touched it ; Tennyson took up its 
lyric again ; Morris and Swinburne and Arnold entered into its 
enchanted land. But it was characteristic of Tennyson s steadiness 
of temper and fulness of thought he should try to make his form 
of it complete and new-created . At first it moved him only as 
romance , and his youth played with it in The Lady of Shalott , in 
Sir Galahad , and in the ride of Lancelot and Guinevere through 
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woods of love and spring. Then in the Morte d'Arthur (Death 
of Arthur) the story was filled in 1842 by certain modern touches 
to modern life , yet these had to be explained by the prologue 
and epilogue. In that poem itself the tale was chief ; it follows 
the old romance and breathes its air. 

In 1842, when the Morte d'Arthur appeared Tennyson does 
not seem to have thought of making the story allegorical. Even 
when the first four Idylls were published Tennyson did not seem 
to write them with a set allegorical intention. They were only 
modernised by being made a representation of true love and false 
love. They have not yet become allegorical, and even the 
lesson, the ethical aim, is as yet subordinate to the story. True 
conduct , as is just in art, is indirectly, not directly taught. 

For the materials of his Idylls Tennyson drew principally 
upon two sources, Malory's Morte d'Arthur and the Mabmogion, 
supplementing them occasionally from Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other sources. His relation to his authorities is like Shakes¬ 
peare's relation to Plutarch, rather than his relation to Holinshed. 
But Malory’s Morte d 9 Arthur and Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
Mabinogion are excellent, and Tennyson, recognising their 
excellence, has in many passages been content to versify them, 
as Shakespeare has versified Plutarch. At the same time, he 
introduced many changes, and in particular he threw round the 
Idylls a wholly different atmosphere from that either of the 
Welsh tales or of Malory. The Idyl's , therefore, are not reallv 
medieval ; and King Arthur appears to be a modern English 
gentleman, and the knights and ladies, as indubitably Victorian 
as is the poem in which their valour and their beauty are sung. 
In truth Tennyson was never medieval. He frequently went back 
to the Middle Ages for a theme ; but if he entered into their 
spirit at all, he certainly never reproduced it in his poems. Being 
an intensely modern poet, he often seems, inspite of his elaborate 
art, almost utilitarian in his spirit. He has a “message like his 
friend Carlyle ; and he can m ike it more intelligible in the language 
of his own time than in that of centuries ago. 

Special Features of the Writer and of the Poem. 

• 7. A critical estimate of Idylls of the King —Tennyson s 
technical skill as an artist developed at the expense of his 
creative originality. As for the Idylls of the King, intended by 
the poet to be his most spacious effort, they only remain a 
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typical product of the Victorian art• Here we have the triumph 
of an idealisation by principle which seeks for beauty in refine¬ 
ment, and which to veil the crude elements of passion as well 
as the problems of thought, transposes them into an atmosphere 
of distant legendary love. The choice of the episodes, the 
quality of the images, the hieratic attitude of the figures, the 
ecstatic simplicity of the outline, the restrained ardour of the 
feelings, the rich light as from a stained-glass window which 
suffuses the whole work, all suggest the contemporary painting 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. During this phase of his career 
Tennyson fell a victim to the fascination of the Pre-Raphaelite 
ideal , to which he had already been drawn by his partiality for 
precise detail and gave the cycle of tales, in which, round the 
magic name of Arthur , he wove symbolic and modern allegories , a 
genuine human interest , over and above the charm of a somewhat 
bloodless distinction- Some of his characters are living, and it 
must be admitted that the touch of the writer, the artist or the 
musician in language, has never been more exquisite. But at 
the same time one cannot forget the essential artificiality of this 
imaginative epic, at once mysterious and moralising. 

8. Comparison of Morte d’Arthur with The Passing of 
Arthur—In the Passing of Arthur, the last of the Idylls^ , 

King, we have Tennyson’s Morte d'Arthur fragment of 1842 
(our present Poem) reproduced with additions at the beginning 
and end to carry on and wind up the epical narrative, and to 
point the moral intention. In the original fragment (our 
present Poem), Morte d’Arthur Tennyson first tried his art 
upon the legends that are to be gathered upon the shores or 
old romance, enlarging the picture, and filling up his canvas 
with a profusion of exquisite detail, the sights and sounds, the 
figures of the king and his knights, the ruined shrine, the lake 
in the full moon, the clanging of Sir Bedivere’s armour, the 
ripple of the water on the bank. The earliest romances had 
none of this ornament ; they relied on the energetic simplicity 
with which a bard might relate what was said and done in some 
tragic emergency ; their interest centred in the acts and incidents ; 
they had little care for the descriptive setting of their narratives 
in landscape or supplementary decoration ; their religion was 
miraculous and almost wholly external. Tennyson retains the 
dramatic situation ; and treats it in a manner that satisfies the 
modfm sensibility to deeper thoughts and suggestions to the 
magic of scenery, to that delight in bygone things which is 
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the true romantic feeling, in an age when enchanted swords 
and fairy queens are no longer marvellous realities, and can 
only be preserved for poetic use as mystic visions. Arthur 
and his knights have fallen in their last battle ; but the Round 
Table was “an image of the mighty world" in which the old 
order changes, giving place to new ; they have lived their time 
and done their work ; and so the legendary king vanishes, 
uncertain whither he may be going, into some restful Elysium. 

1 9. How far the Idylls of the King are allegorical— Allegory 

is a narrative constituting a sort of continuous or extended 
metaphor, each single character and action in which has an 
underlying sense, so that the whole besides its obvious meaning, 
contains a relation of events in some other sphere or context, 
as e-g-, Pilgrim's Progress , the actors and events of which 
represent moral or spiritual attributes and consequences so 
that the relation is a history of spiritual life. The allegory 
differs from the metaphor chiefly in extent, the former being 
sustained through the whole work or representation. Allegory 
differs from a parable in that the latter is more concise and 
pointed to inculcate a single lesson or principle. Fable differs 
from both in being a narration of physically impossible events, 

L as e . g., the conversation of animals and inanimate objects 
with, of course, an underlying sense. 

The Idylls adapted the mythical tales of the Round Table 
to the very highest standard of aesthetic taste, intellectual 
refinement and moral delicacy then prevailing in cultiva¬ 
ted English society. Undoubtedly the figure of Arthur— 
representing a warrior king endowed with the qualities of 

unselfishness, clemency, generosity and noble trustfulness, yet 
betrayed by his wife ( Guinevere ) and his familiar friend 
( Lancelot ), forgiving her and going forth to die in a lost fight 
against treacherous rebels—has a grandeur and a pathos that 
might well affect a gravely emotional people. Moreover, the 
poem is a splendidly illuminated Morality, unfolding scenes and 
incidents that illustrate heroic virtues and human frailties, sore 

f temptations, domestic perfidy, chaste virginal love and subtle 
amorous enchantments. 

If we regard the Idylls also as beautiful allegories , we may 
be content, as their author was, with his suggestion that King 
Arthur represents conscience and that the poem is a picture 
of the different ways in which men looked on conscience, some 
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reverencing it as a heaven-born king, others ascribing to it an 
earthly origin. We may then be satisfied with learning, from 
the poet himself, that Camelot, for instance, a city of shadowy 
palaces, is everywhere symbolical of the gradual growth of 
"human beliefs and institutions, and of the spiritual development 
of man. Yet the poem is not a mere allegory. Tennyson has 
said that “there is no single fact or incident in the Idylls , 
however seemingly mystical, which cannot be explained without 
any mystery or allegory whatever”, and he constantly protested 
against pressing too far the search for an inner meaning. He 
would have probably accepted the theory that his poem should 
be treated as a renewed presentation oj the tragic experience of 
life , where men and v\omen pay the inevitable penalty of sin 
and vice ; and where nevertheless the highest nobility of 
character will not always ward off unmerited disaster and final 
catastrophe. 

In A done d'Arthur, which somewhat revised became the 
conclusion of the Idylls of the King , Arthur is so much the 
man and so little of the soul of man that he pleases 
more than elsewhere in the book, until in the concluding lines 
of the Idyll, Arthur is again the soul of man that seeks the fair 
country whence it came. In no other part of the entire Idylls is 
the magic of the old romance so finely inteifused with allegory as 
at the close of this concluding Idyll, Passing of Arthur , where 
patriotic courage and virtue are seen contending vainly against 
the powers of evil, against that adverse Fate, otherwise 
inexorable Circumstance, which is too strong for human endeavour 
and shakes man’s visible destiny. Arthur's enchanted sword, 
the emblem of personal prowess, is thrown hack to the water- 
fairy as a sign that his warfare is ended, and the three queens 
with whom he sails away to the island-valley of Avilion may 
be to those who seek for an inner meaning symbolical of the 
angels who bear away to heaven the soul of a brave warrior. 

10. The meaning of the word. Idyl! and appropriateness of the 
title. Idylls of the King—Idyll or Idyl literally means ‘a little 
picture of life’, which is the meaning of the word as applied by . 
Theocritus to his poems. Its connection with pastoral poetry 
has however given the term a connotation of Arcadian simpli¬ 
city or charming guilelessncss, also expressed in the adjective,- 
‘idyllic’, and the modern use of the word implies a picture of 
anything but realistic life. In general the word is now used to. 
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'denote a representation of a scene or episode usually of a delicate 
nature. 

In the title of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King the word 
apparently means little more than ‘episodes’. Its use here 
serves chiefly to express the fact that in this work the subject is 
dealt with in a series of poem, each complete in itself, and 
generally without direct transition of the narrative from one to 
another . At the same time the poem forms unquestionably an 
^ artistic whole and there is a regular progress of the narrative 
from the first idyll to the last, as well as a real unity of conception 
and of moral ideals ; and this notwithstanding the fragmentary 
manner in which the poem was published, and the probability 
that a considerable portion ot it was produced before the plan 
of the whole had been fully formed. 

11. The original title of the Passing of Arthur and the two 
versions of the story and its sources—In the Passing of Arthur, 
the last of the series of the Idylls o f the King , we have Tennyson’s 
Morte d'Arthur fragment of 1842 (our present Poem) reproduced 
with additions at the beginning and the end to carry on and 
wind up the epical narrative and to point the moral intention. 
In the original fragment Morte d y Arthur Tennyson first tried 
4 his art upon the legends of old romance, enlarging the picture 
and filling up his canvas with a profusion of exquisite details 
which were not in the earliest romances. The interest in these 
romances merely centred in the acts and incidents. Tennyson 
retains the dramatic situation , but treats it in such a manner as 
•to evoke that delight in bygone things, which is the true 
romantic feeling. 

In Morte d'Arthur the tale was chief; it follows the old 
romance and breathes its air. The poet supposes Arthur 
(wounded in the great battle of the West) to be borne off the 
field by Sir Bedivere. The wounded monarch directed Sir 
Bedivere to cast Excalibur into the mere. Twice the knight 
■disobeyed the command, intending to save the sword. But the 
•dying king detected the fraud, and insisted on being obeyed. 
V So Sir Bedivere cast the sword into the lake, and “an arm 
clothed in white samite caught it by the hilt, brandished it three 
times and drew it into the mere.” Sir Bedivere then carried 
ithe king to a barge in which were three queens, who conveyed 
him to the island-valley of Avilion, “where falls not hail, or 
train, or any snow, nor ever wind blows loudly”. Here was he 
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taken to be healed of his grievous wound ; but whether- he 
lived or died we are not told. The Idyll called Passing of 
Arthur is verbatim, like the Morte d'Arthur, with an introduction 
tacked on ; but from “So all day long...” to the line “And on 
the mere the wailing died away” (in all 272 lines) the two are 
identical. This idyll is merely Chapters 167, 168 (Part III) of 
the History of Prince Arthur , compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, 
put into metre, much being a verbatim rendering. 
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^ So all day long the noise of battle roll'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord, 

King Arthur ; then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
X Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

V Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more—but let what will be be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
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Which was my pride ; for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king ; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known. 

But now delay not ; take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere ; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.” 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt ; 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 

' Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. .He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood. 
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This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw ; but at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted water-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 
“Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name. 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight ; 

For surer sign had follow'd, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

‘This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
^Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud : 

Ua * “And if indeed I cast the brand away, * *• 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, • 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth,' v 
Which might havfe pleased the eyes of many men. 
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What good should follow this, if this were done 
What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule.i 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what r elic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumors of a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms. 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake ; 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.* 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence ; 

But now much honor and much fame were lost.” 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
“What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
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For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 

In whom should meet the offices of all. 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence ; 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur ; 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

' “Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
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So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the king, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, quick 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
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The bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

* Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream —by these 

Three queens with crowns of gold—and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, “Place me in the barge,” 

^ And to the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the king, and wept. 

But she that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call'd him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood ; for all his face was white 
And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
t Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
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Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the king ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
v With these thou seest—if indeed I go - 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt— 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

^ Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, flared and fell ; 
At which the parson, sent to sleep with sound, 

And waked with silence, grunted “Good !” but we 
Sat rapt: it was the tone with which he read— 
Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
^ Redeem’d it from the charge of nothingness— 

Or else we loved the man, and prized his work ; 

I know not ; but we sitting, as I said, 

The cock crew loud, as at that time of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn. 
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Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used, 

“There now—that’s nothing !” drew a little back, 

And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 

That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue. 

And so to bed, where yet in sleep I seem’d 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores. 

Point after point; till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 

To me, methought, who waited with the crowd, 

There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried, 

“Arthur is come again : he cannot die.’’ 

Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated—“Come again, and thrice as fair ;’’ 

And, further inland, voices echoed—“Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.” 

At this a hundred bells began to peal, 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas morn. 

[ 1834-35 ; publ. 1842.] 


NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS 

The incidents in the Arthurian legend that preceded the 
opening of the story of the present poem, Morte d'Arthur 
(*• e.y death of Arthur) are briefly these : the Queen, Guinevere, 
had left the King s court, and lied to hiding at a nunnery, 
owing to the discovery by the treacherous Modred, the King's 
nephew, of her love for Lancelot. King Arthur had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north ; during his absence Modred had 
raised a revolt, and had himself crowned king. The King 
marched south, and pursued Modred to the west (Wales). On 
his way he had the farewell interview with ihe repentant Queen 
and then marched westward in pursuit of Modred. 

As yet Arthur’s work on earth was not done and hence he 
could not depart this life in an inglorious manner leaving 
no striking monuments of his name and fame that would 
endure to the end of time. Arthur should vindicate his 
honour and royalty by pursuing and conquering Modred and 
the rebel knights, who, having fallen from their professed 
ideal of truth and loyalty, now had grown more degenerate 
than the heathens (the Piets and Scots'. The proposed 
battle and conquest would be very different from the 
battles fought in his younger days against Rome and the 
heathen. His Knights had loved him once ; and yet, they now 
having risen against him, he must follow them and the traitor 
Modred, even though he feels the love of his youth recur and 
its late misery darken the whole world, so that the mist in 
which he moves is made Jess by Nature than by his own 
sorrow for Guinevere. 

The King led his host during the night and finally followed 
Modred to the westernmost limit of Lyonnesse, from where 
further pursuit and flight was impossible. On this barren 
beach of the desolate sea and in the mid-winter, when the 
Sun shone at his lowest, Arthur fought a wild and uncommon 
fight. He flew at Modred and with the help of his mighty 
sword Excalibur performed the last kingly deed of his life by 
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slaying Modred, who had struck a hard blow on the helmet of 
the King. 

Lines 1-12 : Paraphrase —The whole day the battle had 
raged loud and long amidst awe-inspiring scenes of nature and 
fearful portents in the surrounding atmosphere, till with the 
falling night the knights of the Round Table were all found 
lying on the battle-field, and Arthur, their king, mortally 
wounded in the head. Bedivere then carried Arthur to an 
ancient chapel standing close by on a barren and dismal spot, 
now skirted in the bright moonlight by the ocean on one side 
and a great lake on the other. 

The noise of battle rolled—The loud sound or din of the 
battle was heard in all directions. King Arthur's table—The 
Knights of the Round Table. Man by man—One after another. 
Bold Sir Bedivere—Bedivere was a loyal follower of the noble 
king and the true leader. Arthur was the type of the rational 
soul and Bedivere was the embodiment of practical wisdom. 
‘Bold’ is a permanent epithet. Uplifted him—Raised him up 
from the ground and carried him. Chapel nigh the field—A 
place of worship (subsidiary to a parish church) which was not 
far from the battle-field. Broken chancel—Part of the church 
where the altar or communion table is placed, now lying broken. 
Cross—Two pieces of timber placed across each other, the 
symbol of the Christian religion. Strait—A narrow tongue of 
land. A great water—A spreading sheet of water of size and 
shape unknown ; the picture of a lake is presented here just as 
it would first strike the eye of Sir Bedivere. 

Lines 13-38 : Paraphrase—Arthur, lamenting the wreck of 
his life's mission and the dissolution of the Round Table—the 
glorious brotherhood of knights of which the world possesses 
any record—in the battle of the west, is struck by the mournful 
spectacle of the pageant of death around him, forcefully 
reminding him of the utter end of the pleasures of sweet 
companionship and joys of recounting knightly achievements, 
which they had known in the bright days o chivalry. He says 
that the fall of the kingdom and the ruin of his mission ip 
life have mainly been brought about by the treachery of his 
dear and near ones : and he must pass, though Merlin 
prophesied his return a second time to rule over his people. 
Feeling his end draw near Arthur asked Bedivere to fling his 
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sword Excalibur into the middle of the lake and observe what 
happened ; for it was a glorious symbol of his distinction and 
would be associated with his name in aftertimes wherever it 
was celebrated in song or story. He then related to Bedivere 
how one summer noon as he was riding with Merlin an arm 
dressed in silk and gold rose incomprehensibly from the lake 
holding the sword, and, under advice of Merlin, Arthur rode 
across the lake to take it, which from that time onward he had 
A used right royally. Bedivere was asked not to make any 
delay in throwing the sword into the middle of the lake, and 
watch what he saw, and to quickly report it to him. 

The sequel of to-day—The result of to-day's battle, vi the 
death of all the knights of the Round Table, except Bedivere. 
Unsolders—Breaks into pieces ; solder means make solid. 
Goodliest fellowship—most glorious brotherhood. The sequel 

of to-day.this world holds record— Explanation : These 

lines constitute a human touch about the character of Arthur. 
The upshot of the fight has been the complete destruction of 
his knights, men whom he loved and formed into that glorious 
Order, the noblest association which the world has known 
(see line 235). Arthur thus mourns to Bedivere the sad issue 
J.X of the battle and the extinction of the most illustrious order of 
knights, who espoused the cause of justice and righteousness 
while they lived. Such a sleep they sleep—The knights of 
the Round Table are all lying dead on the battle-field. The 
comparison of death to sleep is very common in classical 
poets. In In Memoriam Tennyson calls sleep death’s twin 
brother. Camelot—The city where Arthur held his court ; 
there is a village called Queen Camel in Somersetshire, which 
is, identified with Camelot and the bridge over the river Camel 
is called ‘Arthur’s Bridge’. The days that were -The past 
days, when the united band of knights of the Round Table 
were living I perish bv this people...made—My life and all 
my noble purposes are brought to ruin by those whom I was 
the first to form into one people. The fall of Arthur s kingdom 
V and the failure of his life’s mission has been greatly due to 
the treachery of his nephew Modred and the faithlessness ot 
his wife Guinevere. Merlin—A legendary Welsh prophet and 
magician, who lived in the 5th century, and was subsequently 
a prominent personage at King Arthur’s court. Tennyson 
represents him as bewitched by Vivian. I should come again 
to rule once more—This accounts for the change in tit e o 
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Morte d'Arthur into The Passing of Arthur (see Introduction ). 
Smitten thro’ the helm—mortally wounded in the head. Let what 
will be be—Whatever my future may be. Without help—‘Help 
means deliverance from distress ; some physical relief. Brand 
—The gleaming sword of Arthur. Which was my pride-The 
sword was an object of Arthur's pride ; a glorious symbol of 
Arthur’s distinction. For thou rememberest how.. ...Holding 
the sword—According to Malory Excalibur is King Arthurs 
famous sword There seems to have been two of his swords 
so called. One wa< the sword sheathed in stone, which no one 
could draw thence, save he who was to be the king of the land. 
Above 200 knights tried to release it, but failed ; Arthur alone 
could draw it with ease*, and thus proved his right of 
succession. In a later chapter this sword is called Excalibur. 
and is said to have been so bright “that it gave light like thirty 
torches”. After his fight with Pellinore (a knight of the Round 
Table) the king said to Merlin he had no sword, and Merlin 
took him to a lake, and Arthur saw an arm, “clothed in white 
samite, that held a fair sword in the hand ”. Presently, the 
Lady of the Lake appeared, and Arthur begged that he might 
have the sword, and the lady told him to go and fetch it. 
When he came to it he took it, “and the arm and hand went 
under the water again”. This is the sword generally called 
Excalibur. Clothed in white samite —is a permanent epithet. 
Arthur now sends Bedivere to cast the sword back again into 
the lake, and again the hand “clothed in white samite” would 
appear, catch it, and disappear. In Tennyson's Idylls of the 
Kmg Excalibur is the ‘sword of the spirit', to be used against 
the superstitions and falsehoods of heathendom. Its jewelled 
ornament is emblematic of mystic help and guidance from a 
heavenly source. Excalibur was fashioned by the Lady of the 
Lake, the embodiment of Religion. The handle of the sword 
was wonderfully set with various jewels and precious stones. 
Sung or told—celebrated in song or story. Fling him—Arthur 
regards the magic sword as a person endowed with life and 
power of its own. Mere—lake or pool. Lightly—quickly. 

Lines 39-51 : Paraphrase—Bedivere then reluctantly left the 
shrine to carry out the command of the king, and passing 
through the ancient tombs of the Danish invaders through vvhicn 

♦Compare Rama's bending and snapping the bow of Rudra 
at Mithila. 
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the sea-wind was singing sad dirges, reached the shore of the 
lake presenting to nearer view a series of surfaces flashing in 
the moon. 

Not meet—not proper. Thy best—your command. Perform 
■at full—carry out fully ; viz., to observe carefully what happens 
and immediately report it to the Master. Athwart the place of 
tombs...ancient men—Across the ancient tombs containing the 
bones of the Danish invaders heaped up in Barham-down. 
‘Mighty bones' are large-sized bones of the giants of those 
<lays. Sea-wind sang...foam—The sea-wind was singing sad 
dirges of the old knights ; an instance of Pathttic Fallacy 0 he 
sea-wind, an inanimate object of Nature, showing sorrow for 
the dead). By zigzag paths - Following paths with sharp and 
quick turns (an onomatopoeia, a poetic device by which the 
sense of a word is suggested by its sound). Juts—portions of 
rock shooting out of the main body. Shining levels of the lake— 
a series of flashing surfaces, as appearing to the eyes of Bedi- 
vere now standing on the shore of the lake. 

Lines 52-65 : Paraphrase—When he drew out Excalibur from 
its sheath with the view of throwing it away, the winter moon 
was coming out from a cloud whose edge was touched with a 
silvery line, and on the handle the rays shone with brilliance in 
the frosty atmosphere. The hilt of the sword was most skilfully 
wrought of many-coloured jewels and precious stones and 
•emitted a preternaturally bright light, which tempted Bedivere 
to hide the sword among the many-knotted water-reeds that 
.grew along the margin of the lake. He did it and walked with 
long steps slowly back to the wounded king. 

The brand Excalibur-- the shining sword of Arthur. O'er 
Mm —over the sword (which is regarded as being animate). 
Drawing it —as the sword was drawn out of the sheath Skirts— 
border or margin. Ran forth—shone. Sparkled keen with 
frost - the rays of the moon shone with brilliance in the frosty 
•air. Against the hilt—on the handle (of the sword) ; mark the 
present meaning of the preposition, against, which often, as 
here, means towards or upon . AH the haft—the entire handle 
of the sword. Twinkled with diamond sparks—the many- 
•coloured jewels and precious stones (which made up the handle) 
now gave out an unusually bright light. Myriads of topaz- 
lights—numberless jewels of various colours now shining clearly 
iin the moon. Jacinth-work—precious stones of the colour of 
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the hyacinth flower (blue and reddish), shining in the moon 
and composing the handle of the sword in a skilful workman¬ 
ship ; of subtlest jewellery means skillfully wrought of jewels. 

He gazed so long.. .in act to throw —Explanation : These 

lines state the reason of Bedivere's first act of disobedience 
against his master. When about to die Arthur commissioned 
Bedivere to throw his famous sword Excalibur into the great 
lake in the neighbourhood of the ruined shrine, where the king 
had found shelter. As he unsheathed the sword for the purpose 
of flinging it into the lake, the winter moon, which had just 
come out of a cloud and touched its edge with a silvery line, 
fell on the handle of the sword, set with jewels and precious 
stones in a most skilful manner, and shone with the added 
brilliance of a frosty atmosphere. This preternaturally bright 
light which the hilt of the sword seemed to emit allured his 
eyes ; and the mind, ere long bent upon relieving itself by the 
early performance of the imperative duty, now seemed to 
waver between losing the sword and preserving it. ‘Dividing 
the swift mind’ means ‘and the mind now seemed to waver 
between the above two alternatives’. 

It seem'd better to leave Excalibur concealed—Bedivere 
was templed to hide the sword. Many-knotted water-flags— 
aquatic plants or water-reeds with many complications or entan¬ 
glements. Whistled—made whistling sound as the wind blew 
over them. Stiff and dry—being erect and dry (subjective 
complement). About the marge—these water-reeds were on the- 
margin of the lake. , ^ 

Lines 66-112 : Paraphrase—When suspected of perfidy and 
rebuked by Arthur for disodedience Bedivere went a second 
time to the shore of the lake with the same end in view, and 
his mind was absorbed in deep contemplation : the sight of the 
wonderful workmanship of the handle gave rise to a series of 
thoughts, which betrayed only a partial recognition by Bedivere 
of the scope of Arthur’s purpose and life-work. As a loyal 
subject of the king and one who bore deep love for him he 
could not allow all traces of the king’s deeds to disappear for 
posterity ; and with Bedivere any fit relic to perpetuate his name 
and memory to future generations must be of a material and 
palpable nature. Now such a precious relic was this Excalibur, 
which the king had ordered him to throw away into the lake.. 
If he obeyed the king, the last memorial of Arthur (and the 
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ideal of righteousness) would be lost to the world, which would 
then be guided, not by positive tokens of the earthly existence of 
the king, but by vague traditions of a mythical person, Arthur. 
This would be doing harm to the king's own cause, which in 
his impaired health, he could scarcely understand. To disobey 
in letter is thus to obey in spirit ; and to carry out the king's 
wayward desire is really to do him evil. Bedivere's power of 
clearly distinguishing right from wrong being thus distorted 
X by his own false notion (a merely material perspective) he again 
violated the command of his master by hiding the sword 

Thou hast betrayed.and thy name—you have been false 

to your instinctive sense of honour and to your title of knight. 
Thy fealty—your fidelity (i. e., truthfulness to the king). 
Nor like...knight—by not giving me a true answer like a noble 
knight. For surer sign...motion of the mere—if you threw' the 
sword into the lake you must have seen a more distinctive 
sign by means of a hand, voice or some movement on the lake, 
indicating the acceptance of the sword by some invisible power. 
This i> a shameful thing...to lie—human nature always prompts 
us to tell the truth ; and when one tells a lie there is a painful 
sensation produced by a suppression of nature or modesty. 
As thou art lief and dear—as you are an object of my lo^e and 
JA dear to me. Across the ridge—crossing the rocky path. 
Paced beside the mere fix’d in thought— Bedivere was pacing 
the ground with his mind absorbed in deep contemplation. In 
times of very serious thought when the mind is engaged in 
reflecting on some event of surpassing importance, the senses 
often mechanically employ themselves in noticing trifling 
objects (such as counting the number of small pieces of stone 
on the shore). Curiously and strangely chased—refers to the 
unusual and wonderful workmanship of the handle of the 
sword. One worthy note—a thing worthy of note. 



What good should follow this.bond of rule —Explanation : 

Bedivere in these lines soliloquises on the propriety and 
otherwise of his preserving the sword as a precious relic of the 
king to after times. Supposing he obeys the king and throws 
the sword into the lake it will merely mean the loss of the last 
sure and convincing testimony of the noble life and work of 
Arthur. If he attempts to conserve it as a positive proof of 
the historicity of Arthur he disobeys the king’s order, and 
obedience is the very cementing principle in society and state. 
His act, then, of disobeying the royal command, though 
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apparently fruitful of material good, must in the long run 
tend to the dissolution of life and society. (Line 94 is aa 
example of Tennyson’s sense of Law pervading the entire- 
universe ) What record or what relic... kept—for all, his 
loyalty, the worthy Bedivere can only partially recognise the 
scope of Arthur’s purpose and life-work. Unless some palpable 
and material relic of the king is preserved, he thinks no trace 
of the king’s deeds will remain for posterity. Empty breath— 
unsubstantial report. Rumors of a doubt—vague traditions 
of a mythical person. Joust of arms—a tournament or sham 
fight. Maiden of the Lak^-the Lady of the Lake is a super¬ 
natural person celebrated in romances. Sitting in the deeps... 

.bases of the hills -the remaining or residing in the 

depth of the Lake, which depth is the invisible foundation of 
the outer hills : a mysterious and supernatural conception. 
Winning reverence—such a declaration of the old man will 
gain respectful admiration from his hearers for this romantic 

story. But now much honor.were lost—All fame and honour 

would be lost if Bedivere was to throw away the sword.. 

Clouded with his own conceit—his power of clearly disting¬ 
uishing right from wrong being obscured by his own false 
notion. Conceit means idea, conception. ^ - 

Lines 113-132 : Paraphrase—This repeated disobedience on 
the part of Bedivere enraged the king, who bitterly regretted 
his helpless condition, saying that as he had lost ‘the attribute 
to awe and majesty’, on which earthly power is based, Bedivere 
was thus trifling with his will from a motive of treachery or 
lust of gold. This fierce condemnation, mingled with a loving 
admonition and threat of death drove Bedivere again to his 
neglected task, and the knight with an intense agitation of 
mind born of determined action returned to the shore of the 
lake for the third time. 

Miserable—mean-minded, base. Woe is me—I am fallen 
in this helpless condition. 

Authority forgets. that bow'd the will— Explanation :• 

Arthur here laments the loss of his physical strength, the 
proper source of earthly power. Bedivere has disobeyed the 
king's command for the second time ; and Arthur says that 
this has been possible because of his physical prostration, 
which has made him lose the look of command, and with 
it the power of compelling the obedience of his subjects.- 
(For another and higher seat of power, viz-, Mercy see the. 
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Merchant of Venice , (IV. i. 11, 192-6.) Laid widow'd of the power 
in his eye—helplessly bereft of his look of command. Bow’d 
the will—compelled the obedience (of his subjects). 

Offices of all—the services or duties to the king of all the 
departed knights. Thou wouldst betray me—contrary to the 
laws of morality and human expectation you have played false 
with me for love of gain and gold. Like a girl valuing the 
giddy pleasure of the eyes—like a thoughtless person, who is 
* carried away by transient delight of the senses. The third time 
may prosper—may succeed in doing his duty after having, 
failed twice. This is according to human expectation ; we 
know that a man grows wiser by his actions. For a man may 
fail means btcau ea worldly-minded man is found to fail once 
or even twice. >pare to liing—refrain from throwing the sword. 
Slay thee—put you to death. 

Li nes 133-50 : Paraphrase—Bedivere took the sword from 
its place of concealment, whirled it with might and threw it 
far away from him. The mighty sword in its swift upward 
motion through the air made a curve, from which sudden and 
continuous flashes of light seemed to emanate in the moonlit 
atmosphere, recalling the columns of light known as Aurora 
1 Borealis, and the attendant circumstances of sight and sound 
of the Polar regions. Hut before the sword touched the 
surface of the lake, a mystic arm clothed in silk and gold 
reached out to seize it, waved it round three times and drew it 
under the water for good. 

Strongly wheeled il-swung it with force round over his head. 

The great brand.the northern sea— Explanation : These 

lines, which constitute the best of Tennyson's picturesque and 
similes in this poem , beautifully create an impressive sight- 
picture and sound-picture containing the essence of romantic 
art (viz., the suggestion of beauty and strangeness). When 
Bedivere flung the sword, Excalibur, into the lake, it cut its 
way through the air in a curve and produced in the bright 
moonlit flashes of fire like lightning. These flashes of light 
(and this is the art of the poet to win the reader’s belief) 
exactly resembled the natural phenomenon known as Aurora 
Borealis , an electric discharge (resembling the streaks of light 
which herald the rising sun) (through the atmosphere connected 
with magnetic disturbance), associated with the silence of the 
night in the North. Polar regions and huge icebergs striking;^ 
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against one another till the frozen sea cracks and rends with 
the sound. Made lightnings . of the moon—made a succession 
of brilliant flashes in the moonlit atmosphere. And flashing 
round... arch—an instance of sour.d suggesting the sense , 
expressing to the ear the rush of the sword up its parabolic 
curve. Like a streamer...morn—like a tongue of light shooting 
from the horizon ; this is one form of Aurora Borealis. 
Moving islts of winter—floating ice-bergs. Notice how 
Tennyson in three lines presents a complete picture of one of 
nature’s grandest phenomena, thus introducing a most vivid 
simile without disturbing the flow of the narrative. Shock 

with noises...sea—meet the noises of the sea in opposition or 
antagonism. 

He dipt the surface—the sword went below the water of 
the lake. Caught him by the hilt—caught the handle of the 
sword. Brandished him three times—three times moved the 
sword in various directions. Drew him under in the mere- 
brought the sword down under the water of the lake. Drawing 
thicker breath—breathing more heavily as being nearer death. 
Now see l by thine i >es—Arthur had no need to ask of Bedivere 
if he had obeyed the King’s command ; the expression of the 
knight’s eyes clearly indicated his compliance with the royal 

command. 

Lines 151-75 : Paraphrase—Bedivere with a complacent 
expression described to the king his determined resistance of 
temptation, the flinging of the sword, and the miracle of the 
arm taking down Excalibur into the lake—the sure sign that 
Arthur expected to follow the casting of the mystic weapon 
into the lake. 

After the brand Excalibur was cast away Arthur, feeling 
his end approaching, earnestly begged Bedivere to remove him 
on his shoulders to the margin of the lake, for he was anxious 
to reach it before he expired. His eyes bore the expression of 
a fixed and expectant gaze as, in the attempt of helping the 
loyal knight to upraise him, he painfully rested on his arm 
-and looked forward with eager longing. With tears of grateful 
love, which prevented the utterance of his deep emotions, 
did Bedivere take his master on his shoulders and proceed 
through the place of ancient tombs. 

Lest the gems should blind my purpose—all this indicates 
Bedivere’s determined resistance of past temptation. Three 
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lives of mortal men—the period during which three generations 
of men live. 

’Tis time that 1 were gone—the king apprehended that the 
time of his departure from the earth was very near. My wound 
hath taken cold—the wound in the king's head lias been much 
aggravated by the cold it has so long received ; justifying his 
fear of imminent death. Half rose slowly with pain—the two 
lines admirably represent the slow and interrupted effort of 
the wounded king to rise. Looking wistfully., as in a picture— 
looking with eager longing (wishfully) with the eyes having a 
fixed and expectant gaze (as we find in a painted portrait). 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ bis tears—Bedivere looked at the 
king with tears of grateful love. He found not words—the 
loyal knight’s emotions were too deep for words. Drew the 
languid hands—placed the drooping or weak hands of the king 
on Bedivere’s shoulders. Rising—getting up from his previous 
kneeling posture. 

Lines 176-203 : Paraphrase—On the way the king’s 
breathing grew heavier, as if greatly afflicted in heart for a 
vital inner concern, which found repeated expression in his 
urging Bedivere to quicken his pace. The latter swiftly passed 
through the rocks being enveloped in a mist caused by his own 
damp breath clinging round him in the frosty air, which made 
him look like‘the phantom of a giant’ in the night. Behind 
him was the ocean, and before, the sound of the lake. Bedi¬ 
vere in his progress was impelled by an inner force, and clanged 
.as he moved among the icy rocks, producing a succession of 

ringing, smiting, clashing sound. And then the agitation of his 

mind was over, for he came to the shore and saw the great 
water. Beneath them they espied a dark boat which to nearer 
view disclosed on the deck a throng of shadowy but noble forms 
*11 wrapped up in black, among whom were three queens with 
•crowns of gold that now gave forth a blended cry of bitter 
sorrow rising to the stars and visibly affecting them. The 
impression left on the minds by their mystic wail is comparable 
* to that of a ceaseless piercing nocturnal blast in a wilderness 

unfrequented by man. 

Panted hard—was breathing heavily. Like one that feels... 
mute—like a person who sees a fearful fiend or a witch in his 
dream causing extreme torture while he was lying asleep on 
Ihis bed, and every other inmate of the house was silent (asleep). 
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So sigh’d the king...Quick, quick—the king was afflicted in 
heart for a vital inner concern lest he should die before 
reaching the great water. The other swiftly strode., breath— 
Bedivere swiftly passed through the rocks, enveloped, as by a 
cloak, in a mist caused by his own damp breath clinging round 
him in the frosty air. Larger than human...hills—as a result 
of the surrounding mist Bedivere in his swift movement looked 
like the phantom of a giant in the night. His own thought...like 
a goad—the remorse he now felt for having disobeyed the king 
twice and the fear that due to the consequent delay then made 
by him the king might now suddenly die, urged Bedivere on 
to move very fast (much in the manner of a pointed instrument 
stimulating a beast to move more quickly). Dry clashed...caves- 
Bedivere’s armour and military furniture produced a hard 
sound as he was moving- through the ice-covered caves; 
notice the onomatopoeia by which sense is suggested by sound 
of the words (dry clashed). Barren chasms—the caves that 
were unproductive. The bare black cliff...round him—the 

rocky hill sent out successive echoes of hard sound caused by 

the sharp contact of the body armour of Bedivere with the 
rocks. Mark the alliteration (b, /, c, d sounds.) # As he based 
his feet—as Bedivere placed his feet. Juts of slippery crag- 
portions of small and slippery rock that came out of the main 
body of the rocky sides of the hill. Look at the vivid and 
minute nature-description- That rang sharp-smitten—the rock 
sent out reverberations of the hard sound produced by 
Bedivere's metallic armour striking against the rocky sides of 
the hill. Dint of armed heels—the tread of Bedivere’s heels 

shod with iron. 

Dry clash'd his harness.armed heels —Explanation • 1° 

these lines the poet describes the passage of Bedivere carrying 
Arthur to the margin of the lake. In his progress Bedivere s 
metallic armour gave out a sharp ringing sound as he moved 
among the icy rocks, and the surrounding dismal precipices 
rang round him as he would plant his feet on the projecting 
points of broken rocks, resounding with the tread of iron-shod 
heels of Bedivere. For the effect of the ringing, smiting, 
dashing sound, note all the changes on the vowel a and contrast 
the passage with the next two lines (And on a sudden.--‘-the 
winter moon) in which the vowel o in its changes is used, as 
the vowel a has been used here. Note also the alliteration 
(b, l, c, d sounds). While less powerful than Mliton’s at its 
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gold crowns on their heads vibrated higher and higher up in* 
the sky till it reached the stars that trembled in response. The 
impression left on the mind by their mystic wail is comparable 
to that of ceaseless piercing nocturnal blast in a wilderness, 
unfrequented by man since the beginning of creation. 

The mournfulness of the feeling a man would experience in 
such a place, from the sense of utter isolation and sterility, is 
blended with the naturally wail of the wind over a wide waste, , 
and the addition thus becomes no mere completion of a 
thought of which only part is wanted for illustration, but gives 
a heightening of sentiment without which the illustration would 
be incomplete and less impressive. ^ 

lanes 204-38 : Paraphrase—When placed in the boat, the 
wounded king was received by the three queens with weeping ; 
the tallest and loveliest of them took Arthur in her lap, removed 
the broken helmet from his head, rubbed his hands and 
addressing him shed tears of sorrow which wetted his brow 
stained with blood. The face of the king was pale resembling 
the wan moon in the white clear dawn ; the pieces of armour 
that he had on his lower and upper legs were splashed with 
drops of blood from the recent encounter, and the bright 
locks of his hair had lost all their characteristic beauty. The <' 
once mighty Arthur now lay like a stately pillar broken and 
dislodged from its base ; and Bedivere, with an intensity of 
tender pathos and exalted sentiment, mourned the extinction 
of the age of Arthurian chivalry, and bewailed the present 
dreary and melancholy time he must spend among unfamiliar 
and un-sympathetic people after the passing of his master. 

She that rose the tallest—according to Malory this was 
Morgan le Fay (King Arthur’s sister). Loosed the shatter’d 
casque—removed the broken helmet from his head. Dropping 

bitter tears.dark blood—shed tears of sorrow which wetted 

his brow stained before with blood. Like the wither’d moon 

smote by.springing east—the face of the king was like the , 

pale moon, when its light is fading before the early beams of 
the sun rising from the east. And all his greaves and cuisses... 1 
drops of onset—the pieces of armour that Arthur had on his / 
lower and upper parts of the legs were spattered with drops of I 
blood from the recent encounter. Light and lustrous curls— i 
the fair and shining hair of Arthur. That made his forehead... / 
dais-throne— the fair bright locks of Arthur’s hair are compared I 
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chivalry (knighthood with knightly qualifications like courtesy, 
-valour, dexterity in arms and attention to the weaker sex) is 
iover. A noble chance—opportunity of showing chivalry and 
-fighting with forces of evil in life and society. Brought out a 
noble knight—strengthened the courage and conviction of the 
•knights ; their show of valour would strengthen their character. 

The light that led the holy Elders.myrrh-the star in the 

East which appeared at Christ’s birth to the Wise Men (the 
'Magi) and led them to Bethlehem, where they presented to the . 
new-born Child (Christ) offerings of gold, frankincense and * 
myrrh (shrub or plant). 

For now I see the true old times.the gift of myrrh— 

Explanation : In these lines Bedivere, with an intensity of 
tender pathos and exalted sentiment, mourned the extinction of 
the aec of Arthurian chivalry, and bewailed the present dreary 
and melancholy time he must spend among unfamiliar and 
unsympathetic people after the passing of Arthur. Bedivere 
says that the days are gone by, which witnessed invariable 
opportunities for the display of knightly valour and the acts of 
prowess done to win distinction. They remain un-surpassed 
in slory and greatness since Christ’s birth, an event ushered in 
by ^the star ~which led the Wise Men of the East to Bethlehem i 
with presents of gold, frankincense and aromatic resin. If the 
Maci worshipped Christ with precious offerings, the most 
noble-hearted heroes of the land, laid their services at the 
feet of Arthur. Arthur is here compared with the star which 
appeared at Christ’s birth. 

Lines 239-72 : Paraphrase —To his passionate regret for the 
good old days that were no more Arthur replied by suggesting 
the philosophy of change and enjoining faith in the wise provi¬ 
dence of God. Divine purposes, which are finally benevolent in 
the sense of their being widely just and impartial, must work in 
diverse ways and through different agencies, and, in this regard, 
are seen associated with thorough-going changes in the order 
of individual or collective existence, however good or beneficial 
it may appear to limited human vision. For when a new 
system of things replaces an old, it is in obedience to the divine 
will, which does not allow even a seemingly wholesome 
institution to endure for ever, lest it should become a potent 
source of retrogression and not of true advancement of> tne 1 
world. It is thus found that when people become long accus- 
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■tomed to a particular order of things, originally serving a useful 
end, they lose living faith in it and mechanically follow it as a 
convention, which then deteriorates the heart' and soul and 
becomes an obstacle to particular or general progress. With 
this knowledge and faith Bedivere must solace himself; for 
human comfort and reliance upon an ephemeral aspect of 
life or earthly events would fail in its desired purpose. Even 
for himself, Arthur would rest upon God's merciful acceptance 
of his life s work to purify it of all its unworthy elements by 
absorbing it into Himself. Lastly, it would be Bedivere’s duty 

to lift his voice continually in prayer to God for his master, 
his friends and himself. Prayer can work miracles. It is the 
only means of communion with God and is what distinguishes 
men from lower animals, which live a purposeless life of blind 
instinct. Arthur then told Bedivere that he was going to the 
happy, deep-meadowed valley of Avilion which is not disturbed 
by rain, hail and snow, and is surrounded by a gentle 
and calm sea, where Arthur would be cured of his'deep 
wound. When he had finished speaking, the mystic boat 
moved away from the shore with out stretched sail and looked 
like a full-breasted swan taking to the flood with black web-feet 
and singing a sweet song before her death. At length the 
frame of the boat appeared like a single speck of black on the 
bright horizon when the day was dawning ; the barge carried 
Arthur away to vanish, with which the sound of lamentation 
also ceased to be heard. 

The old order changeth...new - human sytems, institutions 
and organisations whose planning cannot be perfect, endure for 
a short time only, after which they must cease to exist, being 
replaced by new ones. This is the only way with the imperfect 
systems and schemes of things of this world, and, as such, 
should not cause grief of heart. God fulfils himself in many 
ways- God has many methods of accomplishing His purposes 
on earth ; and so He will sometimes lay aside some one method 
by virtue of His natural foresight, replacing it by some other 
•different method. Lest one good custom...corrupt the world —if 
there were no change in methods or ideals of life, human 
hearts relying too much on old established usage, would tend 
to be slothful, and thus a lifeless formalism would take the 

place of active belief and timely action. Comfort thyself. 

In me ?—one can realise God’s infinite wisdom as underlying a 
cosmic change, in ones own heart, and not outside. If one 
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thus becomes convinced of God’s adoption of a new method 
for accomplishing His purpose one finds no reason to grieve- 
over the change, and is reconciled to his changed lot in life. 
That which 1 have done...make pure - may God mercifully 
accept my life’s work to purify it of all its unworthy elements- 
by absorbing into Himself. Pray for my soul—make petition ta 
or address the Supreme Being with supplication for the benefit 
of my well-being. By worshipping God through prayer or 
repetition of the divine name the seeker dwells upon the 
shining form of God within his own heart, makes his thought 
flow toward God and becomes absorbed in the living presence 
of Godhead within himseif. 

More things are wrought.night and day— Explanation * 

Consciousness of divine providence shaping human affairs, 
faith in god, together with whole hearted resignation to His 
will, and lastly, ceaseless and sincere prayer to the Almighty 
arc the requisites of an enduring happiness on earth. This is 

the final message of hope given by Arthur to sorrowful 
Bedivere. It would be the latter’s duty, then, to lift his voice 
continually in prayer to god for his master, his friends and 
himself. Prayer can work miracles and is the only means ot 

communion with God. 

Critical Comment—Carlyle says : Prayer is a turning of one s 
soul, in heroic reverence, in infinite desire and endeavour, 
towards the Highest, the All-excellent Supreme. 

Prayer is the aspiration of our poor, struggling, heavy- 
laden soul towards its Eternal Father, and, with or without 
words, ought not to become impossible. Loyal sons and 
subjects can approach the King’s throne who have no request 
to make there except that they may continue loyal. 

According to Emerson, Prayer is a study of truth, a sally 
of the soul into the unfound infinite. Prayer that craves a 
particular commodity, anything less than all good, is vicious. 
As a means to effect a private end it is meanness and theft. 

St- Ambrose says : Prayer is the wing wherewith the soul 
flies to heaven ; and meditation, the eye with which we see God. 

According to a Proverb, Prayer knocks till the door opens. 
Prayer must not come from the roof of the mouth, but from 
the root of the heart. 

Not only socialisation of our instincts will suffice to make 
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us happv ; but there is the need also of their spiritualisation. 
This will be a step towards Divine Communion—the highest 
goal of spiritual life. Some leading Western psychologists are 
coming to realise more and more the value of religion. In the 
opinion of Sirecker and Appel, “Education, morality and religion 
are organised aids to forward sublimation and a love which is 
not satisfied on the personal level may be fulfilled in the warmth 
of relisious devotion or it may be requited in the practical 
devotion of social service.” A great Swiss psychologist says : 
“The idea of an all-powerful divine Being is present everywhere 
unconsciously if not consciously, because it is an archetype. I 
therefore consider it wiser to acknowledge the idea ot God 

consciously”. 

For what are men better.the brain—men are not better 

than lower animals if their nature is blind to anything outside 
or above the estimate that they make by instinct or natural 
feeling, knowing God— the idea of a divine Being is present 
everywhere, even unconsciously. They lilt not...prayer they 
do not seek for divine communion in order to realise their 
blissful nature. Through prayer and meditation the Supreme 
God becomes manifest in the heart and then the devout seeker 
comes to perceive his own real nature. He comes to realise 
that just as God is pure, blissful and free from all troubles, so 
also is his own self which functions through the mind. He 
will then see what a wonderful treasure lies within him. He 
will unfold his own divinity and inherit eternal happiness. T he 

whole round.feet of God- the earth is on all sides attached 

to heaven by a golden chain ; faith in God is the golden chain 
to link the penitent sinner to God. This is the golden chain 
of love, whereby the whole creation is bound to the throne ot 

God, the Creator. 

With these thou seest—with the three queens mentioned 

before. If indeed I go.with a doubt-when Tennyson 

represents Arthur as a man— even when he makes him ideal in 

conduct and aim-the character is just and clear and human . 

That is why he has his doubt and despair (as is here shown) as 
well as triumphant faith, i. #•., his unconquerable belief in the 

justice and goodness of God s ways (see line 24 . s an 
valbv of Avilion - Avilion, Avelion or Avalon is the name or a 
valley in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, the town in 
Somersetshire where Joseph of Arimathea is said to have first 
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landed from his boat with the Holy Grail. It is called an island 
as being nearly surrounded by the river. Some romances make 
it an ocean island “not far on this side of the terrestrial 
Paradise”, and represent it as the abode of Arthur and Morgan 
Le Fay (Arthur’s sister). Similar are the accounts of the ‘‘Islands 
of the Blest” and the “Fortunate Islands” of Greek and Roman 
legends, where the favourites of the gods were conveyed 
without dying. Avilion is said to mean the Isle of Apples. 

Where falls not hail.blows loudly—similar are the accounts 

of Elysium in Homer and Lucretius; the poet elsewhere 
describes the abode of the gods in a similar manner. Deep- 

meadow’d, happy.summer sea—with rich fertile meadows, 

plentiful harvest and beautiful grassy plots with fruit-trees 
growing on them ; and also with bower-like cavities ringed 
round with stormless waves as with something like a crown. 

Where I will heal me.wound—where Arthur would be cured 

of his deep wound. 

Moved from the brink—the mystic boat moved away from the 
shore with out-stretched sail. Fluting a wild carol ere her death 
—singing a sweet song before the swan's death. According to 
a long-standing tradition the swan previously to her death 
sings a sweet song. Ruffles her pure cold plume—unfolds her 
white clear wing feathers. Takes the flood—strikes the water. 
Swarthy webs —with her black webbed feet. Long stood Sir 

Bedivere.many memories — Bedivere remained standing 

there revolving many things in his mind. The hull looked. 

verge of dawn—the body of the boat looked like a single 
speck of black on the bright horizon where the day was 
dawning. Wailing—the lamentation that was coming out of the 
boat. 


And the barge with oar and sail. .swarthy webs— 

Explanation : These lines suggestive of a particular beauty and 
pathos at the close, constitute another (see lines 136-41) 
picturesque and considerable simile in the poem. The mys¬ 
terious boat with Arthur and the three angelic Queens pushed 
away from the shore with white sails—swollen with wind and 
black oars working amidst loud lamentation like a swan with 
a rounded breast that sings her last sweet song before death 
and unfolds her white clear wing-feathers and strikes the water 
with her dark webbed feet. 
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Critical Comment—The two sides of the apt and detailed 
•comparison may be thus shown :— 

( i ) The barge I ( i ) The swan 

with white sail with rounded breast 

■<ii) The lamentation (ii ) The death-song 

coming from the barge of the swan 

The black oars (iii) The swarthy webbed feet 

of the barge I of the swan. 

We often find similar or more eleborate Similes at the close 
of an epic or elegiac poem, like Sohrab and tiustum or Scholar- 
Gypsy. But it is to be noted that while Tennyson's similes are 
marked by their elucidating virtue. Arnold’s similes, like 
those of Milton, are marked by their ennobling quality. While 
we become absorbed in the pictures the similes of Arnold 
present to us, we are never carried beyond the strict limits of 
the comparison by the similes of Tennyson, who illustrates or 
•elucidates his point by means of his similes (as here). 

Lines 273-303 : Paraphrase—After the reading out, on 
Christmas-eve, of the above fragmentary epic of Arthur, by 
the poet Everard Hall to the Parson, the host and myself, the 
last light went out. The Parson who had fallen asleep suddenly 
waked and expressed his appreciation of the poem. Wc sat 
listening attentively and found that the poem had substance in 
it, though this might be due to the introduction by the poet 
of some modern touches in the poem, or to our love for the 
poet and his work. It was now very late in the night, and the 
•cock at length crew loudly. Our host did not seem to relish 
the story told by the poet. He then tried to light up the fire. 
We then went to sleep. I seemed to sail with Arthur to distant 
•shores ; and when it was nearing early dawn I thought a boat 
had come bearing King Arthur like a modern gentleman ol 
good appearance. All people cried Arthur cannot die ; he has 

• come again. All repeated that Arthur was again come and 
much more beautiful than before. People said Arthur had 

•come with all good things and there would not be any more 
war. At this point there was a ringing of bells ; and with the 

• sound I woke up and heard the church-bells ring in the Christ¬ 
mas morn. i 

Here ended Hall —this is the Epilogue tacked on to explain 
the fragment of the epic on King Arthur (some twelve books), 
burnt with the exception of Morte d'Arthur (see Introduction 
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to the Author) ; with line 272 the Morte d*Arthur fragment, 
as read out by the poet Everard Hall (mentioned in the prologue)- 
to the small group of persons assembled at Francis Allen’s- 
on the Christmas-eve, stands concluded. .That long had 

wink'd.darkness—that had become dim and was about 

to go out* The parson—Holmes, the parish clergyman or 
preacher of religion (mentioned in the prologue , introducing 
and explaining the Epic on King Arthur). Sent to sleep with 

sound.silence—who was snoring in sleep but on waking 

became silent ; mark the contrast between sound and silence 
(Antithesis). Sat rapt—became absorbed in the story Hall 
was reading out to us. Modern touches here and there—these 
were the innovations made by Tennyson in the romantic story 

of King Arthur. Redeem’d it.nothingness— made the 

story full of substance and interest for the modern reader. Or 

else we loved the man ..his work—or our appreciation of 

the poem might have been due to our presonal love for the 

poet, and hence for his work. At that time of the year.... 

...for dawn—naturally in the intense cold of the winter season 
the cock will eagerly welcome the approach of the warmer 
dawn ; this is instinctive with the bird. Like a man ill-used... 
nothing—the host (Francis) did not appreciate the poem read 
out by Hall ; and as such is here regarded to have been exploi¬ 
ted by the others. To him the story appeared to be a mere 
trifle, and of no importance ; whereas the festive occasion and 

the drink cost him much. Drove his heel.log—he 

tried to kindle the hearth-fire that was burning in a stifled 

manner. That sent a blast.fiue—the fire, thus kindled, 

shone out and gave out sparks that passed through the chim¬ 
ney. Yet in sleep 1.after point —the writer was so absorbed 

in the mystic boat moving away from the shore with Arthur 
that he still continued to imagine that he also was sailing with 
Arthur to distant shores stage by stage. This happened in 
sleep, in which the deep impression of the subconscious mind 
becomes more distinct and the dreamer identifies himself with 

the impression thus revived in sleep. Dawn, when dreams. 

day—this dream continued till the early morning and gradually 
led to a more vivid experience of the self-same thing at dawn 
also. One often feels a powerful and absorbing dream to 
prove real with the coming of day. An intense impression, by 
virtue of the intensity, preserves its uniformity both in sleep* 
and in waking life. A bark that.port—when the boat. 
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•thus (in realised imagination) came near carrying King Arthur 
he appeared to be a modem gentleman of majestic demeanour. 

All the people cried.die—Arthur was universally acclaimed 

as coming back from a distant voyage, because the soul of man 
is immortal. The intuition of one's continuous existence is 
habitually borne home to every thoughtful and introspective 
heart b> inner hints and suggestions. 

Critical Comment : Tennyson is here forced by his allcgoiy 
to paint Arthur also as the rational soul (not merely as a man), 
as an abstract idea ; and when he does this Arthur steps out of 
humanity, and, so, is regarded as being immortal in his essen¬ 
tial nature. 

When in 1842, the Mortc d'Arthur appeared the poet did 
not seem to have thought of making the story allegorical. But 
when we come to 1870—to the volume which began with the 
Coming of Arthur and ended with the Passing of Arthur — the 
inner intention of the whole poem seems to be changed. The 
making of a kind of epic out of the story of Arthur, which 
should have an instructive but indirect relation to the moral 
needs of society and the individual, is placed upon the second 
plane. The poem became an allegory of the soul of man wainim 
r with sense, and passing on its way through life to death, and 
through death io ressurection (springing again into life.) This 
accounts for the change in title of Murte d'Arthur into the 
Passing of Arthur. 

Come with all good things.no more—here we have 

a reference to the hopes—for realisation of an ideal, peaceful 

1 and perfect government upon earth. At this a hundred bells. 

4 peal—the loud ringings of the church-bells, heralding the 
/ advent of Christ upon earth, also synchronise with the 
’ resurrection of Arthur, a symbol of Christianity. 
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Q. 1. What do you know of Arthur and his Round Table ? 

Is Tennyson's treatment of the story realistic ? 

Ans. In the Idylls Tennyson has worked up into a whole 
the ancient story of Arthur, a story which is at least a thousand 
years old. How it first arose none can tell. Whether it has 
any historical basis it is also impossible to decide. It is 
supposed that there was an historical Arthur who fought 
twelve great battles with the English heathens, and who had 
many hero-chieftains under his sway and his devotion, but 
the more we look at him the more his figure recedes into the 
mist of legend or of myths. 

We are not therefore to look in the Idylls for a historical 
presentation of the Celtic Arthur nor yet for a reproduction of 
the hero of medieval chivalry, such as we find in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Histoiia Britonum or in Malory's Kloite d'Arthur l 
Tennyson has used the framework of the old romances, but 
the tale is modern. It has a definite moral aim. It is not an 
allegory, for the characters are men and women, not personi¬ 
fied qualities ; but it has a spiritual meaning , it shadows ‘Sense at 
war with Soul'. The King Arthur of the Idylls is something 
more than a model of kingly virtue and knightly prowess, and 
the story of the founding and the dissolution oj the Round Table is 
not solely a iintrative of romantic adventure, and of the loves, 
passions and the sins of knights and ladies. They reflect the ‘ 
eternal struggle of mankind of good against evil, of the spiritual ^ 
against the sensual element of our nature. The order of the 
Round Table is the prototype of all the various orders of 
chivalry which were founded in romance or reality during the 
Middle Ages. It was for defence of the realm against Rome ^ 
and the heathen ; and the Round Table itself was made by 
Merlin, the Welsh prophet and magician at King Arthur’s 
court, as an emblem of the round world. This Order of the V 
Round Table is Arthur’s instrument for purifying the world, 
and its knights are bound by vows of truth, purity, loyalty, - 
and self-devotion. ( 
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Q. 2. What are the “Round Table” Idylls ? Trace the 
development of the design through the preceding Idylls to the 
Passing of Arthur. 

Ans. The Idylls of the King or the epic of Arthur comprise 
the Coming of Arthur, ten Idylls grouped together under the 
general title rj The Round Table, The Passing of Arthur and an 
epilogue To the Queen. The first Idyll and the last are thus 
separated from the ten intermediate poems, and deal, the one 
with the birth of Arthur and his founding of the great order* 
and the other with the king's last battle and his passing from 
the earth. They thus differ in subject from the Idylls treating 
of Arthur's knights and the ladies of his court and this 
difference is marked in their style, which is intentionally 
archaic. Yet the unity of design of the whole series of Id\lls 
clearly appears : it is seen not only in the gradually developed 
story of one great sin and its spreading taint, but also in 
incidental features ( e. g ., the story in its course runs through 
the seasons of one complete year, the phases of Nature in 
their succession forming a background for the successive 
scenes of the poem). Arthur tepresents the spiritual Joice that 
works to make the dead world live , which for a time has power 
to accomplish its purpose, but is gradually overborne and 
goes down. The strife, however, is one which is ever to be 
renewed : Arthur is deeply wounded, but he cannot die : he 
passes to the mystic island valley to heal him of his wound, 
and he will one day come again and finish the work which he 
has begun. The hero has been victorious over his external foe, 
he has conquered rebels and heathen invaders ; his failure is 
due to a more subtle enemy, to the taint of corruption which 
creeps in among the circle which he has gathered round him 

‘To serve as model for the mighty world 

And be the fair beginning of a time’. 


He is.betrayed and the purpose of his life is spoilt by those 
whom he most trusted to join with one will in his work and 
make it perfect :— 

‘And all Whereon I lean'd in wife and friend > 

•'y , Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more.’ 

-It)'* ! OjJJ £ f f t . • 

, Q. 3. Briefly tell the story of the death of Arthur and 
pdint out thp spiritual significance of the Idyll. 

^ W m 0 4P $ • ft 0 u* • P I ^4 > . * | 4 I i f 4 

Ans. The Idylls of the King represent a wavering between 
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hope and despondency (see line 258),- between faith and unfaith 
•in either God or man. Arthur on the whole flung himselj at 
/a t on prayer ; he vaguely trusted the larger hope. Arthur 
feels his failure in the great work he desired to do with tne 

same self-pitifulness that many a high reformer has felt in the 

hour of his death. The noble passage of the fight in Lyon- 
nesse suggests in veiled words the whole battle of desperate 
humanity for life and faith and hope in the midst of its chill 
mystery. In one last act of kinghood, when afterwards Arthur 
slays the traitorous cause of all the woe, he passes for a 
moment out of his confusion into the full sense of his king- 
hood of who he is, and whence he has come, and whither he is 
ooina’ Arthur, ‘all but slain himself, falls and is borne to a 
chapel near the field. He bids Bedivere take Excalibur and 
throw it into the mere. Twice he leaves the king to throw it, 
and twice he hides it, thinking it shame to deprive the world ot 
so «lorious a sword. At the last he throws it. The great 
brand superbly flashed in the air and fell, and was drawn under 
in the lake by the mystic arm. The questions and replies ot 
Arthur and Bedivere, the reproaches of the king, the excuses 
of the knight, the sorrow and the final wrath of Arthur are 
worthy of the landscape in which the poet has enshrined them. 
They are greater than the landscape, as they ought to be ; and 
the dominance of the human element in the scene is a P* ece °f 
noble artist-work. Arthur is royal to the end, and when he 
passes away with the weeping Queens across the mere he is 
still the king. Sir Bedivere, left alone on the freezing shore, 
hears the king give his lot message to the world, a forecast of 
his return as the representative of a new chivalry. 

O 4 What do you know of King Arthur’s sword, 
Fxcalibur 9 Suggest its spiritual significance in the Arthurian 
legend and name some of the most famous swords in h.story and 

fiction. 

Aus. In Tennyson’s Idylls of the King Excalibur is the 
sword of the spirit to be used against the superstitions and 
falsehoods of heathendom. Its jewelled ornament is emble¬ 
matic of mystic help and guidance from a heavenly source. 
Excalibur was fashioned by the Lady of the Lake, the embed ¬ 
ment of Religion (as Merlin, the Magician, was the embodi¬ 
ment of knowledge that science can teach, t. e., knowledge 
without moral restraint or spiritual strength) ; and one, like 
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A rth ur , who was steeped in the spirit of religion, can be armed 
with such a sword. The Lady of the Lake worked at the sword 
'°, r n, “ e 'ong years at the bases of the hills hidden in the lake, 
i ne handle of the sword was wonderfully set with various 
jewels and precious stones. When about to die Arthur com¬ 
missioned Sir Bedivere to return it to the Lady of the Lake, 
from whom it came. 


Excalibur had the properly of cutting through steel or iron, 

and the scabbard preserved its wearer from being wounded in 
battle. 


The idea of enchanted weapons is common in medieval 
r °'" anc A e \ and many of the heroes’ swords have name, as 
Orlando s Durindana , Charlemagne’s Joyense, the Cid's Colade , 
and Lancelot s Aroundight. The names of other famous swords 
are 2 Al Batter (the beater), one of Mahomet’s swords ; Brining 

Hildebrand s sword ; Courtain , one of the swords 
of Ogier the Dane ; Crozea Mors, Caesar’s sword ; Philippan , 
the sword of Antony ; Samsamah , Haroun-al-Raschid’s sword ; 
and Zuflagar , Ali’s sword. 


Q. 5. In what sense would you regard the Idylls of the King 
to be an allegory ? Clearly bring out their spiritual significance. 

Ans. These Idylls , besides containing romantic adventure, 
the loves, the passions, and the sins of knights and ladies, 
reflect the eternal struggle in the life of mankind of good 
against evil, of the spiritual against the sensual element of our 
nature. If In Memoriam is the record of a human soul, the 
Idylls mean the history, not of one man or of one generation, 
but of a whole cycle, of the faith oj a nation failing and failing 
away into darkness, the dream of man coming into practical 
life, and ruined by one sin. This inner meaning of the Idylls 
is their moral and spiritual significance. 

Yet the Idylls are not a mere allegory. Arthur and his 
knights and ladies are not abstractions of ideal qualities : they 
are real men and women, with human feelings and trials and 
conflicts. They do represent and embody certain virtues and 
vices ; but these qualities work and live in their work and 
their lives. Some purely allegorical figures are, indeed, 
introduced, as that of the Lady of the Lake personifying 
religion ; but these figures are clearly distinct from the human 
persons in the stories. Arthur is a man in whom the higher 
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instincts dominate over the lower , and whose whole life is 
governed by the law within. The kingdom which he establishes 
lor a short time, and which, inspite of downfall he will come 
to establish again, is the rule of conscience . The coming of 
Arthur, his foundation of the Round Table for love of God 
and men, his continued endeavour to keep his knights true to 
their vows, his failure and his mysterious passing - all these 
reflect the conflict eternally waged in human life between the 
spirit and the flesh. Arthur's visible enemies are the heathen, 
whom he overcomes ; but more subtle foes than the heathen 
are the evil passions and the mystic delusions of his own 
Christian court and household, which in the end prevail over 
and ruin his good purpose. 

Q. 6. What do you understand by Anachronism in litera¬ 
ture ? Suggest the anachronism that you find in the setting of 
the story in Malory and in Tennyson. 


A ns. Any error implying the misplacing of persons or 
events in literature that is out of keeping with a specified 
epoch is known as Anachronism ; as where Shakespeare makes 
Hector quote Aristotle (later in time than Hector). Malory’s 
setting of the stories of King Arthur belongs not to the times 
which he tells of, but to times near his own ; they belong to 
the age of chivalry and the Crusades rather than to the rude 
simplicity ol the real Arthur’s era ; that is, they do not belong 
to the sixth century but to the twelfth century. Tennyson has 
gone still further in his epical Idylls of the King ; though preser- 

» 1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ accessories of tilt and tournament 

and the chivalric virtues of courtesy and reverence for woman¬ 
hood. Tennyson has placed the court of Arthur in a mental and 
moral atmosphere of his own times . Tennyson has taken the dim 
personages of the early histories, surrounded (as in Malory) 
by the romantic glamour and mysticism of a later age, and has 
idealised them d,<7 further to suit his own poetic purpose and 
the advanced thought of the 19th century. 

Q. 7. Give the substance of Arthur’s parting message of 
hope to Bedivere. 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 3, above. 


Q. 8. Write a short note on ‘the island-valley of Avilion.’ 

Ans. Avilion or Avalon, in the Celtic mythology, was an 
island of faerie in the region where the sun sinks to rest at 
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f^ c t ' dc ’, and the final home of the heroes of chivalry when 
their days work was ended on earth. Avalon, in medieval 
romance, was an enchanted island, where resided Arthur and 

?nZn o the K Fairy ri gana ' h is senera'lv identified with 
n g hsh Glastonbury : Avalon has allusion to its orchards and 

it is i°sed no’;,' n f emera ' d hue ° f the waters surround in e it. 

rich with fertile meadows, beautiful with fruit-gardens shadowy 
caves, and surrounded by the tranquil summer sea which 
gendy washes it. It is the old heathen Celtic place,' where 
the wounded are healed and the old made young : this is the 
city of God to which Galahad went, the land where Onier, one 
of the paladins ot the Charlemagne epoch, voyaged when the 

s/Lrs ‘ t °'T r ‘ ro ™ nc " “ *» 

island not far on t.ns side of the terrestrial paradise, and repre- 

sent it as the abode of Arthur and Morgan Le Fay (his Sister). 

RieTt” ai rv, 'y.p h thCSe myths the accounls of the “Islands of the 
B, . e . s * • th £ Fortunate Islands" of Greek and Roman legends 

whither the favourites of the gods were conveyed without 

“/.r thC I ta . les . of “Flying Island of St. Brandan’’, 
and the Green Islands of the Ocean’* in Southey’s Madoc. 

Many legends tell of various enchanted islands, and'the names 
of a number of them may be found in the Voyage of Mad June. 
Drayton in his Polyolbion styles it “the ancient island of 
Avalon , and the Romans, “Insula Avalonia”. 

Q. 9. Write short sketches of the character of (a) Arthur 
and (b) Bedivere. 


Ans. (a), i Arthur as the King. ‘Arthur is a man who 
has the power of sending his own soul into the soul of his 
followers, and making them his own i. e images of himself • 
and this is the power ot a born ruler of men. It is the one- 
man power, that power of which Carlyle as well as Tennyson 
made too much—because the secret of the progress of mankind 
a secret, ,the trueruler should understand , does not lie in one 
great individuality devouring all other individualities and making 
them into his pattern, but in his so sacrificing his natural 
mastery as to develop into vividness the individual forces of all 

the characters he governs. Thus though Arthur imposes hie 
character at first on all his knights, they all glide away from 

mm Their separate individualities assert themselves, and assert 
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themselves in reaction from the foreign, over-mastering, and 
exalted personality of Arthur. In fact, Tennyson represents 
in the Idylls whether consciously or not, the complete breaking 
down in practice of the theory of the heaven-born ruler , who 
makes every one into his own pattern. 

Critical Comment—According to Carlyle, self-forgetfulness, 
renunciation, action, such are the laws which govern the 
psychological well-being of the soul. To each personality^ 
they bring a strong sense of organized unity, without which no 
vital success is possible. It is through them also that mankind 
as a whole will find the key to its rebirth. All human transfor¬ 
mation springs from within. The outward garb of institutions, of 
practical activities and manners will be renovated by the effect 
of a spiritual rejuvenation. 

Carlyle applies these ideas to history, and to the conduct of 
nations. According to him, that mystic element which pene¬ 
trates the reality of everyday life and which sustains it— the 
divine effusion—is concentrated through a kind of superior intuition 
in the hearts of certain privileged beings (like Arthur in our 
Poem) ; the guides, the pastors of the flock are known by their 
sincerity, by the inexplicable assurance which constitutes their 
strength, by the success which crowns their stubborn will in ^ 
the face of all obstacles, and which sanctions, as it were, the 
fact of their spontaneous adaptation to the wishes of the 
universe. These are the Heroes ; their greatness consists in an 
unbroken contact with the supernatural centre whence all knowledge 
an i all incentive to action are diffused. The past history of 
mankind is fully permeated by the irradiation of those great 
inspired souls (like heroic Arthur) ; they have left their stamp 
upon successive civilisations. 

Arthur in the Idylls is the moral law-giver, and chiefly the 
dcmander of chastity. It is on the breaking of the law of purity 
that he most insists to Guinevere as the cause of the ruin of 
his aims and of his order. 


li. Arthur as a man. He is not only faithful to his wife, 
he is as faithful in friendship as in love. His honour is 
sustained, and no passion of whatever force has power to make 
him waver from its call. His moral courage is as great as his 
physical courage. Add to this absolute courtesy, gentleness, 
pity, forgiveness for the fallen, unselfish joy in the fame and 
glory of others, and we see the perfect knight of Tennyson. It 
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is confessedly an ideal, but an ideal to which the poet desired us 
to aspire, and to gain which he thought possible. This ideal 
has been the object of many critical attacks, the real reason of 
which lay in the necessities of that allegory which Tennyson 
chose to infiltrate into his poem. He represents Arthur as a 
man, and when he does so, even when he makes him ideal in 
conduct and aim, the character is just and clear and human. 
But the poet is forced by his allegory to paint him also as the 
rational soul , as an abstract idea, and whenever he does this 
Arthur steps out of humanity, and that is naturally resented. 

(b) The chief points in Bedivere's character are the 
following :— 

(i) honesty of purpose and thorough and practical obedience, 
showing itself specially in carrying out the wishes of the king ; 

(ii) his un-imaginative and practical nature (a necessary 
complement to the mysticism of Arthur) ; 

(iii) his simple loyalty and practical temper ; 

(iv) even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. He did not 
; understand that Excalibur was the sword of righteousness, not 

a thing for show. A thing of the spirit can never die, being 
always intuitively felt. Though lost to the naked eye, it lives 
as the immanent spirit, and, in a mysterious way, works as an 
uplifting force in the world. And 

(v) his tender emotional nature (lines 227-33). 

Q. 10. What was the sequel of the battle of Lyonnesse ? 
Describe the incident of the throwing of the Excalibur into the 
lake and comment upon Bedivere’s character in this connection. 

Ans. See Paraphrase of lines 52-161 ; and Ans. to Q. 9 (b). 

Q. 11. Clearly bring out the significance and practical 
• value of Prayer, N 

^ Ans. See under Notes on lines 247-48 and Explanation- 

Q. 12. Write a note on Tennyson as a poet of nature, and 
compare him with Wordsworth, Shelley and Coleridge. 

Ans. Tennyson described nature, on the whole, as she was 
to his senses, as she appeared on the outside . He did it with 
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extraordinary skill, observation, accuracy and magnificence ; 
and we are full of delight with this work of his. But when we 
think of the whole impression made by his work on Nature, 
we are surprised to find that our interest in Tennyson s poetry 
of natural description is more intellectual than emotional. The 
reason is that (a i he did not conceive of nature as alive. He did 
not love her as a living b?ing. Again (b) when we read his natiiral 
descriptions , we find them drenched with humanity . It is impossible, 
save very rarely, to get away in them from the sorrows or the 
joys of man. But when we do not meet with humanity in his 
landscape, the landscape by itself is cold. Tennyson did not 
love nature dearly for her own sake. 

On the other hand, Wordsworth, largely speaking, believed 
within his poetic self that Nature was alive in every vein oj her ; 
thought, loved, felt and enjoyed in her ovvn way, nor in a way 
the same as we, but in a similar way, so similar that we could 
communicate with her and she with us, as one spirit can 
communicate with another. There is sympathy between us , 
but there is this difference that, with few exception, she is the 
giver and we the receiver. What is true of the whole of nature 
is true of the parts. Every flower, cloud, bird and beast, every 
mountain, wood and every stream, the great sky and the mighty } 
being of the ocean shared in the life of the whole, and made it in 
themselves a particular life. • 

Shelley held at the root the same idea that Wordsworth 
held, that all the universe was alive, and that every part of it had 
its own particular life . This vast Being is the vital Love which 
makes the life of the Universe. She pervades every part of the 
animate and the so-called inanimate creation, making in every 
thing a living spirit which lives its own life and loves in its own 
way. Practically speaking, this is a view of nature equivalent 
to Wordsworth, only that which Wordsworth conceived as 
Thought evolving in life, Shelley conceived as love evolving in 

life ' 4 

Tennyson’s natural world, on the contrary, is not of itself 
alive ; nor has it anything to do with us of its own accord. • It 
is beautiful and sublime ; we can fee! for it admiration or awe ; 
but it sends nothing of itself to us. It is the world ol the 
imaginative scientific man, who has an eye for beauty, and a 

heart to feel it. But there is, in his poetry of nature, an entire 
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absence of that happy union of heart, which we feel established 
between us ami nature when we read the poetry of Wordsworth 
or Shelley. 

Again, when we take Coleridge, we are also in contact with 
a theory which gave a life to Nature that we could ft el in it a spirit 
which answered to our own- Nature was not, in his poetry, 
separate from us, as Wordsworth and Shelley held. Nature was 
ourselves. The apparent world was but the image of our own 
thoughts. But those thoughts, and therefore, the apparent 
world, were part of the life of the great Spirit , which is the one, 
indivisible Reality. In this Reality or Spirit, we and the universe 
are both alive. We give its life to the universe. What answers 
from it to us is life, but it is our own. Nature lived to Cole¬ 
ridge because he lived. The universe breathed with our being, 
and we loved in it the life of God which was in ourselves. 
Coleridge never describes Nature from the outside , as if it 
were a mere picture. Tennyson had not any notion of this 
and with regard to the natural world. Now and again he 
seems to approach it, but lie dees not grasp it as a faith- 

Q. 13. Write a note on Tennyson’s descriptive power and 

use of similes with illustrations from the text. 

• 

Ans. Tennyson, fairly speaking, is the most picturesque of 
English poets. If we compare him with Spenser (1552-99), for 
example, with whom he has considerable affinity, we shall be 
all the more struck with the truth and completeness of back¬ 
ground and surroundings which he gives to his figures, and 
that too by a few magical touches which set the whole scenery 
vividly before us, while the older poet, picturesque as he too 
is, in a certain sense, often endeavours to construct impossible 
scenes by long enumeration of details- But when we pass from 
description to simile we have to note a remarkable and rather 
significant change in the poet's style. Whereas generally 
Tennyson’s similes are fully elaborated pictures, with a curious 
aptness of detail which invites us to apply the comparison even 
* in the minutest particular (see Critical Comment on lines 266 ff.) 
Mortc d'Arthur is marked by a paucity of this kind of descrip¬ 
tion. Comparisons are here made either by Metaphor or by 
the brief and rapid indication of a Simile, which is not elebo- 
rated. Instead of similes of 4 or 5 lines, we have such short 
comparisons as these - lines 169 f. ; 177 f. ; 182 f. ; 196 f. etc. 
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This compression must be regarded as an indication of the 
greater force and intensity of the poem as compared with the 
idylls which have gone before it. Here the fantastic folklore 
no longer disconcerts us, the final act of the drama is purely 
heroic. The poet has felt that in this crisis of the action there 
is no time for mere ornament. (Compare in this connection the 
style of Shakespeare's great tragedies.) 



